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LITTLE MIKE. 


“Run! run! Margery, take this pincil 
and knife and carry tliim quick to the mis- 
tress.” 

“ And what for shall I do that, mother 1” 
“Why, do you see, honey dear, little 
Mike had thim; last evening, he took thim 
out of his pocket to show to the childer, 
and as they played I says, Mike, how came 
ye by these ? Then he says to me, ‘ I found 
thim in the street at the top o’ the lane 
but he’s lied to me I’m afeard. Run, Mar- 
gery, ask the lady at the school whose the 
things are. For I’ll not have Mike be a 
thaif. No, by the blissin’ o’ God, he shall 
niver be that thing.” 

A good girl was Margery ; rosy cheeked 
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Irish Margery, and her wide, beaming eyes 
always spoke so much kindness ; but she 
looked thoughtful now as she took the trea- 
sures from her mother’s hand. She pro- 
ceeded up the narrow lane where stood the 
dusky looking yellow-house where they 
lived, and crossing the street, and proceed- 
ing on for a few minutes only, turned the 
corner where the toy-shop was kept, and 
soon arrived at the school-house. 

“Where is the mistress?” said she, as 
she encountered in the entry a long, and 
seemingly an interminable row of boys, 
who were slowly and without noise, mov- 
ing up the wide stairs. This school was 
exclusively for boys, and strange enough to 
them was the sudden appearance of Mar- 
gery. So they only cast wondering looks 
at her, as she repeated the question, “ Where 
is the mistress ?” 

“ It’s Miss Gilman that you want,” said 
the monitor, a neat, gentlemanly looking 
boy, you can go directly up stairs to her.” 

Timidly did Margery make her way 
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among the gathering throng of boys, and 
found herself at Miss Gilman’s desk, to 
whom she delivered up the knife and pen- 
cil according to her mother’s instructions. 

Nothing could be sweeter than the soft 
and smiling glance of little Michael O’Fla- 
herty, as he was wont to raise his blue eyes 
to his teacher and look his “ good morning.” 
A gentle child was Mike *, could it be pos- 
sible he was a thief? Miss Gilman could 
not think so ; therefore, as she sat quietly 
at her desk, she sought among the many 
ruddy faces before her, for Alike’s smiling 
eye. But alas! that morning it was cast 
timidly down, and sought the floor rather 
than the teacher’s face. 

“ It was quite right in Mike’s mother,” 
said Mss Gilman, “to send these things 
here, instead of allowing him to keep them, 
was it not?” This was spoken to Mr. 
Bullard, the usher, who now stood by her 
desk. 

“ Yes, surely,” was the reply. “ There’s 
genuine principle in that deed.” 
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“A poor Irish woman too, said Miss Gil- 
man. Yet I can hardly believe that Mike 
is so bad.” At this moment the usher 
walked slowly away, and a pale boy with a 
sickly look came to the desk. 

“ Please, Miss Gilman,” he began 

“Never mind now, Albert Banney; do 
you see Mr. Norton has just taken the Bi- 
ble to read ? Another time, Albert.” 

He turned to take his seat, a little abash- 
ed at the sudden and breathless silence that 
pervaded the room, broken only by the im- 
pressive voice of Mr. Norton, as he read 
one of the sublime lyrics of the king 0 f Is- 
rael. 

“ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ; 

Who shall stand in his holy place ; 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” 
Blessed lessons of purity and love ! like 
gentle dews they come each morning to 
each child, that in the pilgrim city partakes 
of the privileges that she gives so impar- 
tially to her sons — falling on heedless ears 
too often, yet not always. 
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It was Saturday, and Mr. Norton, as was 
his custom, talked some time to the boys, 
and then read an interesting story from a 
book which he had brought to school in his. 
hand. The whole occupied about a half an 
hour. After this, bliss Gilman called Al- 
bert Ranney to her desk that 6he might ask 
him what it was that he wished to say. 

“It was only this,” said the pale boy; 
“ when I went into the other room to recite 
my lesson, I left my penknife in my desk 
and my new lead pencil along with it, and 
when I came out I could not find either of 
them.” 

“Did you make inquiry about them?” 
said Miss Gilman. 

“Yes, ma’am, I did inquire,” said the 
pale boy, and Simon Joseph said he saw 
somebody go to my desk and take some 
things away.” 

“Did Simon Joseph tell you who it 
was?” 

“ No, ma’am ; he would not tell me, but 
Tm sure he knows.” 
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“ Can you describe your knife ? ” 

“ It has a horn handle with reading on 
it.” 

“ Can yon remember the reading ? ” 
u Yes, ma’am, it was this,” 

“ For where’s the use of being strong, 

Unless you conquer what is wrong ? ” 

Miss Gilman drew from the desk the 
knife that Mike’s sister had brought, and 
read the very lines. 

“ That’s my knife,” said Albert, “ that’s 
the very one. May I have it?” 

“ Don’t be in too great haste,” said the 
teacher, placing the knife again in the 
desk. “ Tell me about yonr pencil, Al- 
bert” 

“ It was a new drawing pencil, ma’am ; 
I had it only one day, and on it was 
“ Monroe.” 

“ Miss Gilman drew the pencil from the 
desk, and read “ Monroe .” 

“ That’s mine ! ” exclaimed Albert, “my 
knife and my pencil ! may I have them ? ” 
“Not quite yet, Albert, but before you 
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go home, come to me for them. Who oc- 
cupies the seat next to you ? ” 

M Michael O’Flaherty.” 

M You may sit down.” 

The claimant for the missing articles 
being dismissed, Simon Joseph was sum- 
moned. The boy with the clear, olive 
face, and full, pensive eye, who stands now 
by the teacher is the son of a Jew. Be- 
loved by all the boys, and by the teacher, 
too, is Joseph. Like his great namesake 
of old he has a conscientious spirit and a 
loving heart, and now as well as in patriarch- 
al days the same qualities win the same re- 
sults. All love and all confide in Joseph. 
Unwilling at first to tell who is the offend- 
er, he yields finally to the demand of the 
teacher, and Miss Gilman learns all un- 
willingly that little Alike has stolen. Sorry 
indeed was she to know that the pleasant 
little fellow could do so wicked a thing. 
She went on as usual, however, with her 
classes, and finished hearing them recite a 
little before it was time to dismiss. 
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“ Send Michael O’Flaherty to me,” said 
Miss Gilman, as she sat in the little room 
where the scholars were wont to recite 
their lessons. The monitor left the room, 
and in a minute more Mike- appeared at 
the door. 

“Come in,” said the teacher, and he 
stood before her a good deal abashed and 
down-cast for him, who wore usually such 
a smile. 

“ Michael, dear,” said Miss Gilman, 
“tell me truly, did you ever see this 
before ? ” drawing as she spoke the knife 
with the transparent horn handle from her 
pocket 

Poor Mike ! He draws a long breath and 
the bursting sobs choke him and the big 
tears are rolling down his checks. How 
sorry is Miss Gilman — how distressed. She 
continues, “Do not, Mike, speak a word 
that is not true, but tell me about this dread- 
ful business. Have you seen this knife 
before 1 ” 

“ 0 ! Miss Gilman, Pll never, never do 
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such a thing again, never as long as I live ; 
and again his sobs choked him. Poor 
Mike ! 

“ But tell me, child, about it j did you 
find this knife in the street 1 ” 

Mike shook his head. 

* Then how came you to have it : tell 
me, O, tell me, Mike, did you take it from 
Albert Ranney’s desk ? ” 

He sobbed and wrung his hands in 
agony. 

“ Tell me whether you did or not.” 

Mike had no sooner uttered the “ yes,” 
than his little chubby hands were clapped to 
his mouth as if to push the word back, and 
there he stood the very picture of grief. 

He has been already punished, thought 
the teacher, who perceived the anguish the 
little fellow endured was far more and 
deeper than the fear of punishment could 
have occasioned. And that mother, too, 
so honest, so watchful — I must see her. 
Ten minutes passed in silence broken only 
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by the sobs of Mike, and gradually he be- 
came calm; then Miss Gilman talked a 
little while, and the child wept again, but 
not in so dreadfully agitating a way. Al- 
bert Ranney came for his knife and pencil, 
and Miss Gilman directed Mike to give 
them to the owner with his own hand, 
which with many tears he did. 

“You see,” Albert, said Miss Gilman, 
that Mike is very sorry.” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ If you are willing, then, go and take 
him by the hand and be friends in future.” 
The pale boy was very willing to “ for- 
give and forget,” and he grasped the little 
Mike by the hand and begged him not to 
cry so. Albert went home, and presently 
Miss Gilman dismissed Michael also, bid- 
ding him tell his mother she would come 
to see her in the afternoon. 

That afternoon found Miss Gilman, 
w’hen school w'as done, wending her way 
down the narrow lane, where lived Mrs. 
O’Flaherty. She encountered the rosy 
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Margery, who exclaims “Here, ma’am, 
here’s the place.” Then showing her 
guest up a very narrow, very old, very rick- 
I ety flight of stairs, she announces most em- 
phatically to her mother, “the mistress.” 

A comely and a pleasant look indeed, 
greeted the eyes of the visitor, while a 
most respectful obeisance was tendered 
by Mrs. O’Flaherty. 

“ And sure now, Miss, its raale good of 
you to be coming here, and I should not 
have troubled you with the message, but 
for this one thing, I was afraid that my 
Alike was a thaif I hope ye’ve punished 
him indade.” 

“ I think he is already punished in his 
own mind far more than by anything I could 
have inflicted.” 

“ To be sure, Miss, the little cratur was 
almost dead this noon, not a mouthful of 
dinner would he ate, and saving your pris- 
ence, he cried for a full hour. Ah ! mis- 
tress, I hope he ’ll niver do the like agin — 
my Mike a thaif! only to think of it — and 
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his father is an honest man, and so was his 
grandfather before him.” 

“ No ; he will never do it again, I am 
convinced,” said Miss Gilman ; but while 
she spoke, her eyes were fixed upon a group 
of some four or five little ones, who were 
greatly enjoying themselves in their own 
way, yet not so noisily as at all to interrupt 
the conversation. 

“ Are all of these children yours, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty ?” asked she. 

“ All but that leetle one,” pointing to one 
of the least of the flock. “ Her mother lived 
in the half o'this house, and when the poor 
cratur died, there was nither kith nor kin 
to care for this one. So she came in here, 
and I give her a bit with my childer.” 

“ And you with so many of your own 
take another ?” 

w Och ! Miss, I niver miss the bread she 
ates, — andablissin she brings with her, 
for sure she’s so kind and sort o’loving. 

A blessing goes with yon, and such as 
you, thought Miss Gilman as she rose to 
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take her leave, watching so carefully over 
your own children, and taking to your 
heart the orphan of another. How many 
mothers might be found more favored by 
far than this poor woman, who would never 
have taken the pains so decisively to put 
this affair in train to be properly investi- 
gated. 

A week passed away at school. Little 
Mike’s smiling eyes have come back again, 
— the darkness of that sorrowful day has 
passed; — Miss Gilman is quite sure that 
the little good natured Mike will never 
again commit such a deed. Unfortunately 
that day, just a week from these events, she 
broke the braided safe-guard, which she al- 
ways wore round her neck, and from which 
was suspended a small gold pencil. It was 
a keep-sake — that pencil. Miss Gilman 
always wore it, hut for that once it was laid 
on the small green covered table by which 
she sat, and the scholars proceeded in their 
recitations. 2 
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“ A lady at the outer door wants to see 
Miss Gilman. She says she ’s in a hurry 
and can’t come up,” adds the porter of the 
school-room. 

So “ the mistress” was forced to leave 
her class and go down. Returning how- 
ever in a few minntes she takes her place, 
finishes the recitation, and opens a very 
large book to record its results. She looks 
on the table for her pencil — it is gone — 
she turns over the few books and papers 
that oecnpy the table again and again, has- 
tily opens the small drawer, searches it — 
her countenance growing every moment 
more and more troubled. At last certain 
that it is gone, she puts the question to the 
class, “ where is it ?” It was certainly on 
this fable a few moments ago ; it must be 
found. No one, she proceeded, bnt myself 
has left the room, and no one will be al- 
lowed to leave it till the pencil appears. 
If it should be necessary we will have 
every boy searched. Two or three com- 
menced emptying their pockets and turn- 
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ing them inside out. “ Put up your things, 
boys, you need not be in such haste ; the 
right way is to begin at the head boy, and 
examine every one in the class, though 
there are some here who we know would 
not do it, but we will serve all alike.” At, 
this instant her eye fell on Alike, gentle, 
blue-eyed Alike, who was seated directly 
before her, and nearer to the table than 
any boy in the room. How could she help 
thinking of the scene of the week before ? 
At that same moment, Tim Carroll, who 
sits behind Alike (the latter sat by himself 
on a short bench in front) thrust his hand 
into Alike’s pocket and holds up what? 

THE GOLD PENCIL! 

“ Here it is,” says Tim, “ I saw the end 
sticking out of his pocket.” 

Alike starts from his seat, darts a look 
at Tim, such a look-*— what indignation! 
then to the teacher. 

“ Indeed, indeed, mistress, it was not I 
that took it. I never touched the pretty 
pencil — never in my life, nor anything else 
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that’s not my own, never since that day — 
never once. I promised you I never would, 
and I promised mother, on the book, I 
never would — and I never did since that, 
and I never will ; ” and the little stout up- 
right form of Mike seemed to plant itself 
firmly in the floor, determined to make his 
innocence believed. 

“ Teacher, I’ll tell you just the truth,” 
said another voice. 

That swarthy, smart looking boy is 
Louis Napoleon Leroupe, the son of a 
French hair-dresser, who lives in the same 
street with the school; everybody knows 
him by his immense black whiskers. But 
let us hear what Louis Napoleon will say. 
He always prefaces his address with 
“ teacher .” 

“ Teacher, yes, I’ll tell you the whole 
truth. I saw Tim Carroll put the pencil 
into Mike’s pocket.” 

“ That’s the truth, says Mike, “ ’t was 
himself that did it And he it was, t< 5 o/ 
that told me 40 do that thing. Mike fal- 
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ters, blushes, stammers, for the class do 
not know of his disgrace, and he is un- 
willing to expose himself. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Miss G. 
Here Mike’s indignation for the false 
crime got the better of his shame for the 
real one. “ T was he, indeed it was, that 
told me to take the things from Al. Kan- 
ney, and all the candy I had to give to 
Tim, else he swore he’d tell you what I 
had done.” 

“ The candy ! but you told me nothing 
at all, Albert, of candy that was taken.” 
Albert blushed very faintly. 

“ 0 ! the reason of that,” said Mike, “ is 
because one day Mr. Norton told him it 
was eating candy that made him so pale. 
So he would not tell about that ’T was 
Tim had all of it; never a taste did he 
give me. I would never have thought of 
going to that desk, but for Tim.” 

David Wells, the head boy of the class, 
raises his hand ; he wants to speak ; now 
every body believes David. 
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“ What have you to say,” inquires Miss 
Gilman. 

“He has told the truth,” said David, 
“ I saw Tim thrust the pencil into Mike’s 
pocket, and Simon Joseph saw him too.” 

“ And so I did,” says Joseph. 

Half a dozen more hands are up to tes- 
tify the same. All eyes turn to Tim. Ah ! 
what has crimsoned his face and weighed 
down his eyelids 1 Every boy in the class 
sees who is the guilty one. 

Tim Carroll ! The very boy that lured 
the widow Holman’s son to steal his 
mother’s money. The vagrant, that 
played truant three weeks, first carrying 
home his writing book, and telling his 
teacher that he was going into the country 
to live with a farmer. Tim Carroll ! to 
take the pencil and then so artfully to 
throw the guilt upon another. But here 
enters Mr. Norton. He inquires the 
cause of the excitement. A very few 
words put him in possession of the whole. 
“You may leave that boy to me, Miss 
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Gilman,” says the master. “Come with 
me to my desk, young man,” addressing 
Tim. The frightened Tim tried to plead 
off, but all in vain. He must go with Mr. 
Norton, and he reads that in the master’s 
face that makes him wish himself any 
where else but with him. Ah ! willingly 
would he take a whipping, and a sound 
one too, might he but be relieved from 
that intolerable presence — that grave, 
reproving look; no punishment he feels 
assured can be so hard to bear as the 
weight of Mr. Norton’s displeasure. 

Three years have passed since these 
scenes took place. Mike is now among 
the first scholars, though still “ little Mike.” 
A chubby, smiling boy still. Mr. Norton 
was heard to say a short time since, that 
he is one of the most trustworthy boys he 
knows. How could the son of such a 
mother be other than that ? says Nliss Gil- 
man. That one fault that cost Mike so 
much sorrow, stands by itself, and by his 
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good conduct ever since, he has earned for 
himself that most precious of all earthly 
treasures, a good name. 

We wish that we had anything good to 
say of Tim. He kept up his truant habits, 
and the last we heard of him he had been 
stealing dogs to sell. But of late he has 
disappeared from among the boys. Where 
is he? 

The tall, dark-browed policeman, that 

paces every day, up and down 

Street, who seems all eyes, and who, the 
small boys think, is endowed with the su- 
perhuman power of being in several 
streets at once, can tell. Ask him 1 
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YOUTHFUL HONESTY. 


As Deacon Seward was sitting one 
Sabbath evening, in his beautiful arbor, 
in the rear of his garden, meditating 
upon the sermons he had heard during 
the day, and enjoying sweet commu- 
nion with God, his attention was arrest- 
ed by the conversation of two little boys 
who were standing outside the garden, 
with their eyes fastened on a pear tree 
loaded with its luscious fruit He was 
unobserved by them, for a luxuriant 
grape vine, with its thick foliage cov- 
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ered the trellis work of the summer- 
house, and almost excluded the rays of 
the sun itself. 

“ Robert,” said John Howe, “ Rob- 
ert, I have been thinking all day about 
Deacon Seward’s pear tree — and I 
have made up my mind that I would 
have some of the pears this very night 
That’s the reason I asked you to take a 
walk with me. Now, Bob, I will creep 
through the fence, and shake the tree, 
and you must pick up your hat full, and 
then we will have a good time eating 
them.” 

“ Why, John !” exclaimed little Rob- 
ert, “ if I had known what you wanted, 
I would not have come with you — I 
love pears as well as you, but I can 
never consent to get them in this way, 
— I would rather go and ask good Mr. 
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Seward for them, or not have them at 
all.” 

“ But, Robert, Deacon Seward will 
not miss them, and if he does, he will 
not know who got them, — what hurt 
can it do ?” 

“ True, John — but ever since Mr. 
H. G. L. requested the children to com- 
mit the 139th Psalm to memory, I have 
thought it a very small matter whether 
I was seen by man or not, as long as I 
knew that God saw me.” 

“ Mr. H. G. L I ” said John — “ Mr. 
H. G. L ., that is a curious name. Who 
is he ? ” “ I do not know, John, but they 
say he is a man who lives in New Haven, 
that loves children. One thing I do 
know, that since I began to read the 
Children’s Corner, I have been persuad- 
ed not to do a great many things I used 
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to do, and I am sure I feel the better 
for following his advice. There was a 
time, when I would have taken these 
pears, but I cannot now.” Poor John 
Howe had never been taught the 139th 
Psalm, nOr had he read the “ Children’s 
Corner. ” 

“ Well,” said he — “ Bob, you may do 
as you please, but I mean to have some 
of the Deacon’s pears.” So he began to 
creep through the fence. “ Wait one 
minute, John, ” said Robert, “ and let 
me repeat to you a few verses of that 
Psalm.” 

John paused, and little Robert pro- 
ceeded, and very solemnly, through the 
first twelve verses. When he came to 
the last two, “ If I say surely the dark- 
ness shall cover me; even the night 
shall be light about me. Yea, the dark- 
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ness hideth not from thee ; but the night 
shineth as the day ; the darkness and 
the light are both alike to thee. ” John 
had started back and was standing tremb- 
ling at his side. “ Well, Robert,” said 
he, “ that is all new to me — I never 
felt so before. Come, let us go home, 
and I promise you, if you will not tell 
anybody what I have been doing, I will 
never do so again. I wish you would 
lend me the “ Children’s Corner,” as 
you call it — and I should like to read 
the whole of that Psalm. Where shall 
I find it ? ” “ In the Bible, John.” But 
poor John had no Bible, for his father 
and mother were what they call infidels, 
and had no Bible in their house. 
“ Bible ! ” said John, “ I have got no 
Bible — I wish I had one.” “ I will lend 
you mine,” said Robert, till you can 
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get one, and so saying they returned to 
their homes. 

Deacon Seward's heart overflowed 
with tears of joy, at the result of this 
conversation, and after thanking God 
for this new proof of the power of the 
word of God, he returned to his house. 
The next morning a servent was des- 
patched with a basket in each hand, to 
little Robert Baker and John Howe. 
Upon opening his, John found a large 
number of fine yellow pears, and a hand- 
some bound pocket-Bible, with a mark 
in it at the 139th Psalm, and a note 
from Deacon Seward stating that he had 
overheard the conversation of last eve- 
ning, and was happy to find that little 
John was so willing to abandon his evil 
course as soon as he heard the word of 
God. The note expressed the hope that 
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John would read the Bible through with 
the assurance that the Deacon would 
never reveal what he had heard to any 
one. 'When Robert opened his basket, 
he found some fine pears, and a hand- 
some little volume entitled “ anec- 
dotes — The young ” — by the London 
Religious Tract Society, and a mark in 
it at the 65th page. It contained also 
a note, stating that the Deacon had 
heard the conversation between him and 
John Howe, and expressed a great deal 
of pleasure on account of Robert’s hon- 
esty and regard for the word of God. 

Robert then read the piece to which 
the Deacon had directed his attention. 

“ A poor chimney sweeper’s boy was 
employed at the house of a lady of rank, 
to cleanse the chimney to her chamber. 
Finding himself on the hearth of the 
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lady’s dressing room, and perceiving no 
one there, he waited a few moments to 
take a view of the beautiful things in 
the apartment. A gold watch richly set 
with diamonds, particularly caught his 
attention, and he could not forbear tak- 
ing it in his hand. Immediately the wish 
arose in his mind — “ Ah, if thou hadst 
such a one 1 ” After a pause he said to 
himself, “ But if I take it I shall be a 
thief — and yet, continued he — but no 
one sees me. No one ? does not God 
see me, who is present everywhere ? 
Should I then be able to say my prayers 
to him, after I have committed the theft ! 
Could I die in peace ? ” Overcome by 
these thoughts, a cold shivering seized 
him. “ No,” said he, laying down the 
watch, “ I had much rather be poor and 
j keep my good conscience, than rich and 
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become a rogue.” At these words he 
hastened back into the chimney. 

The countess, who was in the room 
adjoining, having overheard his solil- 
oquy, sent for him, the next morning, 
and thus accosted him: “My little 
friend, why did you not take the watch 
yesterday ? ” The boy fell on his knees 
speechless and astonished. “ I heard 
every thing that you said,” continued her 
ladyship — “thank God for enabling 
you to resist the temptation, and be 
watchful over yourself for the future ; 
from this moment you shall be in my 
service. I will both maintain and clothe 
you ; nay, more, I will procure you good 
instruction, that shall ever guard you 
from similar temptation.” The boy 
burst into tears ; he was anxious to ex- 
3 
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press liis gratitude, but he could not. 
The countess strictly kept her promise, 
and had the pleasure to see him grow 
up a pious and intelligent man. 
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THE STOLEN ALLEY. 


Every child loves to have a play- 
mate. A little hoy can play part of 
the day alone ; hut after a -while he 
■wants a companion, some one to talk to ; 
to help him to build houses, and spin 
top, and join -with him in all his amuse- 
ments. This -was the case -with hoth 
little Robert Jones and David Clark. 
They lived in a pretty village directly 
opposite to each other. Neither of them 
had a brother near his own age, and as 
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they went to tlie same school, and when 
out of school were almost always to- 
gether, they loved each other very 
much. They were nearly of the same 
age, and were, at the time to which my 
story refers, about six years old. One 
afternoon Robert came to his mother, 
and said, “ May I go and play with 
Davy?” 

“Yes,” said his mother; “but you 
must not stay there to tea, so you must 
ask David’s mother to please tell you 
when it is six o’clock, at which time you 
must come home.” 

Robert ran off in high glee, and his 
mother sat down to write a letter. Some 
time before the hour she fixed for his re- 
turn, she was surprised to see him at 
home again. He played about the floor 
very quietly at first, but presently he 
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crept under the table where his mother 
was writing, and disturbed her. 

“ Go away, my son,” said his mother, 
“ you trouble me.” 

In a moment more, she felt him under 
her chair, and then perceived he was 
looking about for something. 

“ What have you lost, Robert ? ” She 
inquired. 

“ A plaything that I had has rolled 
somewhere here, "replied Robert, “ and 
I want to find it.” 

As his mother kindly pushed back 
her chair to give him an opportunity to 
look for what he had lost, she placed 
her foot upon a large marble. Know- 
ing that he had no toy of this kind, his 
mother said, 

“ Why, Robert, my son, where did 
you get this marble ? ” 
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Robert. It is not a marble, mother ? 
it is an alley. 

Mother . Well, no matter what you 
call it ; where did you get it ? 

R. Over at Davy’s, this afternoon, 
and he has got more like it 

M. And did he give you this one 1 

R. No, mother, he did not exactly 
give it me ; but I know he is willing I 
should have it 

M. You know he is willing I How 
do you know this ? 

R. Why, mother, I will tell you. 
Davy has got a large bag of marbles, 
blue ones, and brown ones ; and besides 
these he has six of these large alleys. 
He says they are made of agate, — 
just see, mother, how it shines. 

M. Yes, I see it ; but you were go- 
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ing to tell me how you came by this 
alley. 

JR. Yes, ma’am. Well, I told you 
that Davy has got a large bag of these 
marbles, and he lent part to me, and 
we shot part of the time at the ring, 
and afterwards we shot marbles till all 
that were in the bag were scattered 
about the floor. Then Davy said, 
“ Come, let us pick up the marbles 
and then go and swing.” So I helped 
him till we could find no more, and 
Davy said, “ I guess we have found 
them all, you need not look any more ; ” 
and he tied up his bag and put it away. 
He went out of the room first, and just 
as I was going out after him, I saw this 
alley down in a comer, and I thought 
I might as well take it, for Davy has 
got so many he will never miss it, and 
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besides he thought he had got them all. 
Now I want to play with it ; will you 
let me have it ? 

M. Wait a minute. I want to know 
what you will do to amuse Davy when 
he comes to see you ? 

R. 0 ! I will let him look at my 
books. I have so many in my little li- 
brary 1 

M. How many books have you, 
Robert? 

R. O I I do not know ; I never 
counted them, but I will go how and 
see. 

M. Never mind now. Stop, I want 
to talk with you about your books. 
Which do you like the best ? 

R. That is hard to say, mother. I 
like Robinson Crusoe very much, and 
never get tired of reading it ; but I do 
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not like it better than my “ Anecdotes 
of Dogs.” You know my uncle gave 
it to me ; and then there ’s the “ Hun- 
dred Wonders of the World,” and my 
“ History of Animals,” with colored en- 
gravings, and my “ Kollo” books. I 
like them alL 

M. But are you willing that Davy 
should look at them and read them ? 

E. Why, to be sure I am, mother. I 
like to have him do so. 

M. But what if some day when you 
left your room for a minute, he should 
slip your History of Animals or one of 
your Hollo books, from the book shelves, 
and hide it in his cap and take it 
home. 

E. Why mother, he would not dare 
to do it ; and if he did, his mother 
would make him give it up, and punish 
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him besides ; and I would never let 
him touch one of my books again. 

M. Stop, Robert, you need not look 
so angry, for if he should take one, you 
have so many you would not miss it. 
You say you have never counted them, 
and do not know how many you have. 

R. But, mother, I should know if 
one was gone. I should miss it from 
its place. 

M. And how do you think the same 
rule will do for Davy and his alley. 

R. O ! the alley. Why, mother, *t is 
only an alley. 

M. Only an alley l But perhaps 
Davy prizes it very much. 

R. Well, I wish he had it. I have 
a good mind to go over to his house, 
and lay it just where I found it lam 
sorry I took it 
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M. That you stole it, you mean. 

JR. O ! mother, I did not steal it 

M. "What is stealing, my son ? 

R. Why, mother, stealing is robbing ! 

M. And what is robbing ? 

R. Why, to take anybody’s money 
or clothes is robbing. 

M. Or marbles or books. 

R. What shall I do with this alley, 
mother ? 

M. You may first sit down and learn 
this verse : “ As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even go to 
them.” Now think a while, Robert 
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ERIN’S DAUGHTER. 


Poor Erin’s daughter crossed the main, 
In youth’s unfolding prime, 

A lot of servitude to bear 
In this our Western clime. 

And when the drear heart-sickness 
came, 

Beneath a stranger sky, 

Tears on her nightly pillow lay, 

Yet morning saw them dry-— 
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For still with cheerful hope she strove 
Her distant home to cheer, 

And from her parents lift the weight 
Of poverty severe. 

To them with liberal hand she sent 
Her all — her hard-eam’d store — 
A rapture thrilling through her soul, 
She ne’er had felt before. 

Even mid her quiet slumbers gleamed 
A cabin’s lighted pane, 

A board with simple plenty crown’d, 

A loved and loving train. 

And so her life of earnest toil 
With secret joy was blest, 

For the sweet warmth of filial love 
Made sunshine in her breast. 
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But bitter tidings o’er the* wave 
With fearful echo sped ; 

Gaunt famine o’er her home had strode, 

And all were with the dead ! 

• 

All gone 1 — her brothers in their glee, 
Her sisters young and fair — 

And Erin’s daughter bow’d her down 
In desolate despair. 
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THE TRUE WAY TO BE 
HAPPY, 

It was a bright afternoon in June, 
when Emma W., after having filled a 
basket with provisions, started for the 
house of a poor sick girl, who lived 
about a mile distant from her own home. 
She had not gone far before she met 
Harriet S., when the following conver- 
sation took place between them. 

II. “ Good afternoon, Emma, I am 
glad to meet you, for I was on my way 
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to invite you to go strawbenying this 
afternoon. Jane T., Mary EL, and Lu- 
cy M. are going, and we only want 
you to make our party complete. " 

E. “ Thank you, Harriet. I should 
be veiy happy to go, but I am going in 
another direction. You know poor 
Betsy Stratton is dying in a consump- 
tion, and she has no one but her mother, 
an old, infirm woman, to take care of 
her ; so I go every Wednesday after- 
noon to sit with her, and I can’t ne- 
glect her to-day, she would be so dis- 
appointed.” 

H. “ Well, I declare, Emma, that is 
foolish enough in you, to spend the only 
leisure afternoon you have, through the 
week, in that old hovel, — such a lovely 
day as this, too, when you might enjoy 
yourself so welL Do, just for once, 
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give up your visit to Betsy, and go with 
us.” 

E. “ No, dear Harriet, I never 
should forgive myself if I were so self- 
ish. If you only knew how happy Betsy 
looks when I am with her, you would 
not ask me. I would rather never see 
another strawberry, than to disappoint 
her so ; besides, poor girl, she has not 
long to live. Dr. S. says she fails very 
fast” 

II. “ Well, good-bye then, since I 
cannot persuade you to go,— 'I think 
you will be sorry, though, when you 
hear what a good time we have.” 

E. “ Oh, no, Harriet, we are never 
sorry in making others happy, even 
though we are obliged to deny ourselves 
to do so ; but good-bye, and a pleasant 
4 
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afternoon to you. I only hope you 
may be as happy as I shall.” 

So with this kind wish they parted, 
and now we will see who will spend 
the happiest afternoon. Emma, who 
sought her happiness in that of others, 
or Harriet, who cared for self alone. 
We will first take a look at Emma in 
the old hovel, as Harriet called it 
There sits Betsy in the great easy chair, 
while Emma is reading to her. The 
pale face of the invalid is lit up with a 
smile, while she listens to the low sweet 
voice of the reader, and her heart is 
filled with gratitude to the kind little 
girl, who is willing to forsake her play- 
mates to relieve the loneliness of a poor 
sick girl like herself. Emma sat with 
Betsy the whole afternoon, anticipating 
every wish, and devising plans to make 
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her comfortable, and she felt herself 
amply paid, when she saw how grateful 
and happy the poor girl looked, and 
when she heard her exclaim again and 
again, “ Dear Emma, how kind you are. 
What should I do without you ? God 
will reward you, indeed he will, for 
your goodness to me.” 

It* was quite late in the evening when 
Emma parted with the invalid, and 
when she arrived at home, after receiv- 
ing an approving kiss from her mother, 
she retired to bed, feeling thankful, that 
she had been the means of consoling 
the poor sufferer who looked to her for 
happiness. She arose very early in the 
morning, refreshed by her night’s sleep, 
and ready to prepare her lessons for 
the day. When the hour for school ar- 
rived, she was found in her seat, and 
• — — ■ 
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had recited several lessons before Har- 
riet made her appearance. 

Harriet complained of feeling very- 
tired, and although the berries were 
plenty, and she had been very happy 
while gathering them, she could not 
look back with true pleasure to the 
manner in which she had spent her af- 
ternoon, particularly when she looked 
at Emma’s happy face, and saw how 
pleased she felt that she had been the 
means of imparting happiness to a suf- 
fering girl. She resolved to follow her 
example another time, instead of grati- 
fying herself, wholly regardless of the 
happiness of others. 
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INDUSTRY. 


“ Do, Maiy,” said Elizabeth Merton, 
put away that endless book, and let us 
have a long talk together. I have been 
poring over this story-book of James’s 
for the last half-hour, and that, for one 
time, is full reading enough for my 
ladyship.” 

Mary smiled, as she quietly closed 
her book to gratify her restless cousin ; 
and asking Elizabeth to excuse her, 
■while she went to fetch some sewing, 
soon returned with it to the parlor. 
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“ And so,” exclaimed Elizabeth, “ you 
cannot possibly afford to talk a minute 
without sewing. I wonder if you never 
allow your hands to keep holiday.” 

“ O yes,” said Mary, “ quite fre- 
quently. You were just complaining 
of my reading, when of course my 
fingers do n’t have much to do, save 
turning the book-leaves. And I take 
long walks, in which they are quite in- 
active. I can honestly assure you, 
Lizzie, that these hands of mine have 
never suffered by over-taxation.” 

“ Well, I think they have a pretty 
hard time of it, cousin. They sweep, 
and dust, and make puddings and pies, 
and sew and knit And there is your 
drawing, too. I can see that you have 
not neglected it, by your last sketches. 
And you practise your music as much 
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as I do, who have scarcely any other 
employment. Now, honestly, Mary, 
don’t you sometimes get tired out, 
and wish that you had not so many 
things to do ? ” 

“ No,” said Mary, “ I scarcely ever 
think that I have too much to do. And 
if I do sometimes get a little tired, I am 
soon rested again.” 

“Well, said Elizabeth laughingly, 
displaying, as she spoke, a delicately 
white hand ; “ I do n’t as yet intend to 
subject this palm to any such violent 
exercise ; though what your example 
may effect before the close of my visit, 
I sha n’t attempt to prophesy.” Mary 
smiled, and said, “ You know that it is 
often said, tlftt uneasiness and discon- 
tent are the inevitable consequence of 
talents unemployed.” 
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“ O yes, I can repeat all the -wise- 
saws on the subject Aunt Judith has 
them all ‘ at her tongue’s end,’ and she 
never seems weary of repeating them 
when I honor her with a visit Even 
my dear, gentle mother,” — and a shade 
of sadness flitted across the counte- 
nance of the lively girl, and the tones 
of her voice grew more serious, “ some- 
times says, when I am weary and rest- 
less, that she wishes I would employ 
myself happily about something.” 

“ And the industry of which you 
complain, dear Lizzie, in me,” said Ma- 
ry, her eyes filling with tears, “was 
taught me by my lamented mother. 
She thought it wrong to waste any of 
the time which God gives us, in idle- 
ness, She was always industrious her- 
self. And although when she was alive, 
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I sometimes thought employment irk- 
some, I now feel grateful that she in- 
sisted on my compliance with her 
regulations concerning it. I recollect 
hearing her once say to a visitor, — it 
was shortly before her last sickness, — 
that the Saviour seemed both by pre- 
cept and example to inculcate industry, 
as one of the most necessary Christian 
duties.” 

Lizzie had been listening with much 
seriousness to what Mary had last said, 
and was just about to reply, when the 
door opened, and the entrance of Ma- 
ry's father with James and Charlie pat 
a stop to the conversation. 
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EMILY’S WISH. 


“ I wish, I wish, I wish / ” cried a 
little girl. I wish so much. I wish I 
had curly hair ; I wish I had a pony ; 
I wish I had as much money as I want- 
ed. I wish — I wish! Xow, what 
would you wish for first, Emily, just 
suppose wishes could come to pass ? ” 
turning to her cousin, who sat quietly 
sewing patchwork ; “ think, now ; sup- 
pose wishes would come to pass, what 
would yours be ? ” 

Emily turned up her sweet, serious 
face, and answered, u A clean heart i” 
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Oh, what a wish was that ! “ A clean 

heart” — a heart renewed by the Holy 
Spirit — a friendly, obedient, grateful 
heart — a heart fearing God, full of 
tenderness, meekness, and love. What 
a precious wish was Emily’s ; and the 
best of it all is, that while curly hair, 
or ponies, or money, or any of this 
class of wishes may be quite beyond 
your grasp, Emily’s wish, which is ten 
thousand times more valuable, is within 
your Teach — you may have it. Emily 
can have it, and all children who truly 
wish for it, may become the happy pos- 
sessors of a “ clean heart.” Our gra- 
cious Lord can alone bestow this gift ; 
and he does it, if we trust in him and 
seek his mercy. “ Ask, and ye shall 
receive.” How encouraging is this. 
Will not Emily take courage, and try 
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to get her wish ? Are there not many, 
many other little girls, who feel the 
same wish, though perhaps they never 
expressed it ? Kemember that in the 
whole range of desirable things, there 
is nothing greater or better than this, 
“ a clean heart,” or, as the Scripture 
again speaks of it, “ a new heart” Let 
it be your wish, and not your wish 
only, but your chief, first desire above 
all things else to obtain it Let your 
sincere, humble, and earnest prayer be, 
“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 

“ And will he hear the humble cry 
Of such a little one as I ? 

Oh, yes ; for in his Word 1 6ee, 

‘ Come, little children, come to me.* ” 
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"WINTER PASTIMES. 


Listen 1 listen ! hear the shout, 

How the merry laugh rings out ; 

O’er the ice, and o’er the snow, 

Up and down the hill they go ; 

Now they skate, and now they slide — 
Lightly, fleetly, as they glide. 

Listen ! listen I catch their glee — 

Like the wild bird’s warbling free, 

Like the laughing voice of streams, 

Lit by summer’s kindly beams, 

Like the boisterous waterfall, 

Echoing their playmates’ call. 
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Listen 1 listen to their chime, 

Now the slippery steep they climb ; 
Up with clamorous haste they speed. 
Poise their sleds and take the lead ; 

“ Clear the way/’ the goal is won, 
Coasting must be glorious fun. 

What care they, for biting cold, 
They, the hardy, brave and bold ! 
What care they for fleecy storm, 
Tameless frolic keeps them warm : 
Snow-wreathed hill, and icy dell, 

O the joys that in ye dwell 1 

List 1 O listen while ye may 
Watch their tireless sport and play ; 
’T is their life’s sweet morning prime, 
’T is their boyhood’s happy time, 
Golden moments, visions gay, 

Soon, ah ! soon they ’ll pass away. 
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PLAY AND STUDY. 


Some play is good to make us strong, 
And school to make us wise ; 

But playing always, — that is wrong, 
And what we should despise. 


What can be worse than idleness, 
For making children bad ? 

It surely leads them to distress, 
And much that's very sad. 
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Sometimes they learn to lie and cheat ; 

Sometimes to steal and swear : 
These are the lessons in the street, 

For those who wander there. 

Better it is, at school to learn 
To think, and spell, and read ; 

And, then to play and work in turn, 

Is happiness indeed. 









